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It was a strange place to go in quest of my poet Those dark 
quadrangles where the lawyers congregated, have always 
seemed to me a species of "intellectual factory," where a 
peculiar race of ingenious men manufacture, with infinite toil, 
an artificial system of jurisprudence, whose complications are 
infinitely effective to the rest of mankind. First, historical tra- 
dition, that should long ago have ranked with the curiosities of 
antiquarian learning; secondly, sound common sense, equitable 
maxims that rale intelligibly the conduct of all mankind; 
thirdly, a confused mass of statutes, so verbose no ordinary 
man can see the meaning of the words ; such are the materials 
these intellectual artisans place together upon their looms. Tet 
they get devotedly attached to the web they weave. They fall 
into a kindred error to that of certain dogmatic theologians; 
they think because the necessity and desire for some law sup- 
port all their strange devices, that these devices are absolutely 
indispensable to the support of law. 

It was a strange place to seek a poet in, or any one who had 
learnt to love thinking for the truth itself that was to be 
acquired by it. 

THE T SaUABES. 

ODTE OEEEN. — THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

" Pbay what is a Building Committee ?" inquired the Steel T 
Square. 

" A Building Committee," said the Linden Square, " is a gen- 
tleman, or a number of gentlemen, appointed by a corporation, 
Such as a, church, a bank, the city government, the government 
of a State^ etc., to carry out the construction of a corporation 
edifice." 

Steel T Square. — " Ton say, one or a number. I suppose this 
depends much upon the magnitude of the building and its im- 
portance or costliness." 

Linden T Square.— ■" Not at all, my innocent friend. Permit 
ine to inform yon that building committees but rarely consist 
of one person; this is the case about once in a oentnry. Most 
generally the number varies from three to eleven. As far as 
my experience goes, the nnmber of individuals composing a 
building committee is increased in inverse ratio to the import- 
ance and magnitude of the proposed structure. Once in a 
while the general government, or some rich corporation, appoint 
one person to attend to their building interests. Large churches, 
banks, city halls, etc., are frequently placed in the hands of 
committees of three and five; smaller buildings are most cpm- 
inonly erected by committees of seven, nine, or eleven. There 
■are" rumors afloat in the building community that sundry little 
jobs have been triumphantly carried through by committees of 
seventeen to twenty- so vou." 

Steel T Square.— ""What you say is truly surprising. But 
-what is most incomprehensible to me is, to know where poor 
and small corporations get their committees. It is not to be 
supposed that they can always muster from nine to seventeen 
individuals who are at once adepts in architecture, practical 
building, and finance." 

Linden T Square. — "Of course not! But building commit- 
tees are not usually selected for their superior intelligence in 
relation to building matters ; in fact, they rarely know anything 
abdut them." 

Steel T Square. — "What are the qualifications required for a 
member of a building committee?" 

Linden T Square. — " First: he ought to be, and generally is, a 



trustee, director, or some other manager of the corporation he is 
to act for ; and It is not unfrequently the case that the directors 
or managers, constitute themselves a building committee in a 
hodv, when they cannot agree among themselves to delegate 
that power to a select few. — Secondly : he must represent one 
of the parties or cliques composing the corporation. If it is a 
political one he must be a democrat, or a whig, or a republican, as 
the case may reqnire. If it is a financial corporation, he belongs to 
and generally is, a strong partisan of the make-all-you-can-and- 
» never-pay-if-you-can-help-it party ; or he belongs to the con- 
servative members, who believe that 12 per cent, ought to satisfy 
everybody. If it is a religious corporation, the building com- 
mittee is expected to be favorable to the doctrines and to like 
the preaching of the minister ; to go strong against believers 
of other denominations, and to be faithful in the performance of 
all religions duties. — Thirdly : he must be a rich man, a poor 
man, or a man middling well off, — that is, the building committee 
must, if possible, be composed of members belonging to those 
three different classes, so that they may be fairly represented. — 
Fourthly : he mnst be a ' cute ' man — a man who cannot be 
taken the advantage of very readily in case of a mental con- 
troversy in dollars and cents." 

Steel T Square. — " Is it not essential for building committees 
to be at least amateurs in architecture ?" 

Linden T Square. — "Architecture, ray dear fellow, is the 
last thing people think of when they begin to build. A prac- 
tical builder, provided he has retired from business, is a rare 
morsel, and one greatly sought after for building committees-^ 
bnt as rarely found. Nobody thinks anything about architec- 
ture excepting as to the fact that, an architect must always be 
employed. A business man, therefore, who has built a house 
or a store, or who is likely to build one, is looked upon as the 
next desirable person on a building committee, provided his 
other qualifications are all right. Bnt it is never very earnestly 
inquired into whether or not he has built successfully, for we 
are a practical people, and do not philosophize much upon ab- 
stract ideas. What is wanted is a smart man— one that is sure 
to manage the whole concern ; as to whether he knows any- 
thing about architecture or not, that is not the question. Philo- 
logus Brown or somebody else will do all that kind of fancy 
work. , The question is simply can the candidate for a building 
committee manage an architect, — and for that I should like to 
see the architect who can face Mr. Green. I really believe he 
could make the American Institute of Architects believe that 
battlements are the best ornaments for churches." 

Steel T Square.— " Ah, I begin to understand now; but 
still I do not see why it is that the number of the committee 
are increased in an inverse ratio to the importance of the 
work." 

Linden T Square. — " The fact is, that one or three men are 
much better calculated to conduct a bnilding, a battle, or a 
mercantile undertaking than a dozen or a hundred ; bnt the 
knowledge of this fact presupposes a certain degree of informa- 
tion and experience — a sort of experience more often possessed 
by those largely engaged in great undertakings than by men 
operating on a small scale. The consequence is, that poor and 
weak corporations appoint the largest bnilding committees." 

Steel T Square. — " And how is it possible for them to perform 
the task imposed upon'them?" 

Linden T Square. — " In most cases it is not performed at all. 
They just do the worst that can be done under the circumstances. 
It frequently happens that there is one man amongst them im- 
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measurably superior to all the rest, and he leads and pre- 
vents all the mischief that would otherwise proceed from a 
multitude of ignorant individuals who, instead of mastering the 
subject in hand, are more frequently mastered by their own 
passions, such as jealousy, arrogance, conceit, selfishness, and, 
above all things, the desire to appear what they are not." 

Steel T Square. — "And what can induce sensible men — 
Americans — to accept duties they cannot fulfill, and where they 
only follow the directions of another. It certainly cannot be 
self-interest, for such ofiices are very rarely paid. 1 ' 

Linden T Square. — " Self-interest, I am happy to say, is the 
reason only in few and isolated cases. More frequently the object 
is to advance the interests of a friend with the honest intention 
of serving both parties. In general, vanity is the main root of 
the evil. It is true, in council, such a committee-man is a mere 
cypher; but when he meets one of his constituents, who in- 
quires how the church, or the bank, or the State-house is 
getting along, he draws himself up proudly, and says, ' We are 
getting along very well — very will indeed. I have just been 
to spend a couple of hours with our architect, who, by the way, 
appears to be a very clever man — one who appreciates our ideas 
very readily." 

Steel T Square. — " And how do architects and builders, 
manage to do business with such patrons ?" 

Linden T Square. — " The builders are in clover, for they, as 
a general thing, are men who readily see their advantage ; the 
architect depends entirely upon his own powers. If he is an 
able man in his profession, and has some knowledge of human 
nature, and knows himself, and can control his passions and 
feelings, he is apt to succeed ; but let him be ever so accom- 
plished in his art, and at the same time impulsive, stubborn, 
hasty, or reserved — let him show for one moment that he in- 
tends to have his own way, or loosen the reins for an instant, 
to let an ignorant committee-man have his way when he 
ought not to, and he is lost forever. The inferior architect 
enjoys more of their sympathy. "While the building is going to 
ruin he may be growing in prosperity." 

Steel T Square. — " The wonder is how they ever unite upon 
an architect or builder to do their work?" 

Linden T Square. — " As to the builders, the almighty dollar 
generally decides this battle. The architect, however, is a 
stumbling-block to most building committees. Of course each 
man has his candidate, and, like the election of the Speaker in. 
the House of Representatives, the choice of an architect decides 
the question who shall rule the committee, for he who carries 
his candidate is sure to gain an ascendency over the committee 
not frequently relinquished again. Let us see how it works. 
Members are generally impressed with the certainty that they 
cannot carry their own man without encountering ter- 
rifio opposition. The committee readily agree, therefore, to 
open a competition. The ostensible reasons advanced are, that 
" merit ought to be encouraged ;" that " this is the way to pro- 
cure the superior plan,;" that " many heads are better than 
one ;" that " in a public building everybody ought to have an 
equal chance," etc. ; but the real reason is, that the competition 
offers a fair chance for a smart committee-man to advance the in- 
terests of his own friend, by all the little artifices of log-rolling, 
delays, etc. My dear young friend, I wish you here to ex- 
pressly understand that 1 do not include all committees in this 
description, for indeed I have seen in my time (and I am by no 
means a young T Square) on church and other building-commit- 
tees the noblest specimens of the " genus Homo" — gentlemen than 



whom there is no superior in the landf not only single instances 
but whole committees of them (I mean committees of three, not 
more). But I am speaking of the common, run — the average*— 
the majority of committees, if you please. Nor would I like yon" 
to suppose that even those I speak of act injudiciously and injur 
riously to their cause from selfish or interested motives, from a 
fraudulent desire to enrich themselves at the cost of the cor- 
poration who elected them to a place of trust. By no means-. 
They generally mean to act conscientiously ; but there is nothing 
so stimulating, exciting^ and attractive to a man in a democratio 
republican country as the management of menj «o as to induce 
them to yield and to adopt his ideas of what is best. Vanity is the. 
key to all iniquities of building committees. Some philosopher— 
I really forget who, said, * Frailty — thy name is woman,' — it is 
the humble opinion of this architectural T Square that vanity .. 
should symbolize a building-committee." 

Steel T Square. — " I rather think — and I beg you will correal 
me if I am wrong— that you are unjust to committees in the 
matter of competition. It appears to me reasonable, that by 
employing several architects to prepare plans, a superior design. 
may be more readily procured, than by employing a single 
architect at onoe without a prefatory competition." 

Linden T Square. — " You are a practical T Square no doubt, 
so practical indeed, that in your anxiety to adhere to practice 
yon do not devote sufficient time to the philosophy of things, for. 
fear of throwing it away in useless speculation. In the first 
place, where is the advantage in procuring numerous .plans 
from wh|ch to select the best, when there is no one capable of 
selecting that best plan, simply for- the reason that no one can 
distinguish it from the rest. In the next place, not one indivi- 
dual composing such a committee enters upon the duty of select- 
ing a design with the intention on his part to select the best; 
on the contrary, he endeavors to show, or have his colleague to 
think, that the plan produced, by his candidate is the best; and 
if there should be a feature or two in that plan which is 
ostensibly objectionable, he will demonstrate that there is not the 
slightest difficulty in omitting that feature, because valuable ideas 
are to be gathered from the plans of others, and they could be 
easily adopted and incorporated in the plan of his protege. In 
the third place, every member looks upon the production of 
his architect as the offspring of his own brain, which he cannot 
afford to have rejected without losing caste ; and, finally, every 
member of a committee is fully aware that the selection of an 
architect is the most important act performed by such a com- 
mittee, and if he can manage to be the man who succeeds in 
having the architect selected he has made himself master of this 
affair. If you, my practical friend, had been a little less prac- 
tical, and a little more observing, you would have found in this 
office that the best plans are not furnished in competition, for 
various reasons. The architeot of inferior abilities never can 
produce a good plan, and the accomplished architeot never 
does produce a superior design in competition. His best ideas 
are so far removed from the ideal formed by the committee 
that he would have to run directly opposite to their most 
cherished prejudices, to carry out his own thoughts. . "Were he 
employed alone without competition, this mark of confidence 
would embolden him to frankly express his views ; and he 
would argue point by. point, and dispel prejudices and errors as 
fast as presented ; he would be in continual intercourse with at 
least the most intelligent portion of the committee, and learn to 
appreciate their feelings and imbue them with his own appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm for art. As it is now, in a case of com- 
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petition there is no opportunity for an intelligent interchange 
of ideas. The architect is forced to combat with the ignorance 
of five, seven, or nine gentlemen, without even knowing them 
personally ; he receives his information from one of their num- 
ber, who, of course, is very apt to represent his own views as 
those of the committee ; he is well aware of the fact, and con- 
sequently, to be successful, he abstains from .presenting a plan 
which would be diametrically .opposed to their preconceived 
notions. Of eonrse such a plan is anything but the best to be 
done. I was once leisurely reclining against a drawing-board 
in Mr. Pinch's private office while be was engaged in conver- 
sation with a friendly committee-man after having the work 
competed for, awarded to him. I heard him say with a low, 

trembling voice, * Mr. , I am very glad to have been selected 

as your architect; but indeed I am not entirely satisfied with 
my plan ; I should much like the privilege of remodelling it.' 
'How is that? We really thought your sketch a superior 
effort. There was not the sligthest objection against any of its 
features, while other plans presented insurmountable difficulties.' 
'This,' confidentially continued Mr. Pinch, ' is the very reason 
why it is good for nothing. I have embodied in it all the errors 
that I knew the committee cherished as so many cardinal 
virtues, in order to propitiate their feelings; but now as I shall 
have an opportunity of getting acquainted with them, I shall be 
able to convince them of the truth, and produce such a plan as 
will do credit both to yon and myself.' What do you think of 
that?" 

(To be continued.) 

Jfwnjn (SLorrespttottte, Items, tic. 

A oobrespoitoent, under date of London, July 27, says: I 
have made several visits to Marlborough House, and have been 
studying Turner, with more earnestness than enthusiasm. I 
have in vain sought for those miracles of art which Ruskiu dis- 
covers, and I am forced to be bonest,'aod say that in these pro- 
ductions' the great English painter disappoints rne in every way. 
I was taught to consider his skies and clouds all that could be 
desired, but I find them bold dashes of color, and totally want- 
ing in that delicacy and beanty of form which we find in the 
regions above us. I am no determined advocate of mere execu- 
tion, but I confess to feeling the want of it when looking at 
such works as that of "Ulysses deriding Polyphemus," and 
" The Snow Storm at Sea," or some of the later Venetian 
scenes of this artist. Masses of color are pat on the canvas as 
with a trowel, and indeed many of his works appear as if the 
contents of a mortar, charged with the scrapings of the pallette, 
had been fired against the canvas. I always thought that 
Turner painted directly from nature, but by his numerous 
drawings it appears he merely made memoranda, sometimes in 
color, but qnite as often in words. To a man of powerful 
memory, these might have been as useful as elaborate studies, 
but judging by results, I can see no evidence of Turner's 
superiority in this respect. Ton wonld be amused with Bus- 
kin's notes on this collection, in which, after criticising his idol 
with the greatest severity, and pointing out defects which 
would condemn any other painter, he devoutly falls down 
in blind worship, declaring that, with all his faults, he has 
never had an equal.- How the author of pre-Raphaelitism 
could have admired Turner must always be a mystery to me. 

The exhibitions of the two water color societies close on the 



31st inst., and I will first call your attention to that of the old 
society. They exhibited this year over three hundred draw- 
ings, and most of them are of a high order. To my mind, here 
consists the superiority of English art, for touch, power, and 
delicacy. Among the figure-pieces I would notice "Fortune 
Telling," by Oakley; "Tyrolese Carrier," by Carl Haag; 
"The Carter's Family," by Jenkins, and a winter scene, "Cart- 
ing Ice," by E. Duncan. These works are tender and delicate, 
and full of artistic feeling. T. M. Richardson exhibits perhaps 
some of the best landscapes, and among them is a scene on 
Lake Como, which is as pore a landscape as need be painted. 
Another, by the same artist, " Roman Peasants Resting near 
Naples," is a happy combination of excellent figure painting, 
with the bay of Naples at your feet, and Vesuvius in the dis- 
tance. The horizon is qaite high, but the water is perfectly 
level, and the almost inexpressible blue of the bay is happily 
rendered. There is another class of works by C. Branwhite, 
but still equally deserving of favorable mention. One is a scene 
in North Wales, and is delineated with' all the power of oil 
colors. It abounds in rich color, and the light on the principal 
objects in the foreground is fairly sparkling. It wants atmos- 
phere, however, and is perhaps too boldly painted, there being 
a free use of opaque color in the high lights. " A Ferry near 
Oookham," by the same hand, is a more simple picture ; the 
ferry-boat crossing the stream is finely introduced, only one end 
of it catching the light, and forming the chief point of brilliancy 
in the picture. There are two by S. P. Jackson, " Early Morn- 
ing," and " Evening ;" the latter especially is foil of the senti- 
ment of the hour. The deep shadows have drawn themselves 
around the hills, and a delicious quietness is resting over all 
objects around. There is no affectation of manner, but a simple 
and heartfelt rendering of the subject. There are many good 
marine subjects, .and especially to be noted is "The Morning 
after the Gale," by Duncan, and a " Coast Scene," by Richard- 
son. I have never seen the dashing of the surf so well repre- 
sented; it tosses, rolls, and recedes, and then lingers to gain 
new strength for a second attack on the' hard beach. The sand 
seems boiling amid the water, and to one who has at all care- 
fully watched the breakers, this little picture will come home 
with great truth. — W. Hunt exhibits several fruit pieces, which 
are " good enough to eat," nor are similar subjects by Maria 
Harrison to be lightly spoken of. Most of the works are 
marked with that encouraging word to an artist, "sold," and 
have brought excellent prices. The number of visitors has 
been large at all the exhibitions, and the enthusiasm seems not 
at all abating as the season brings to a close. 

The New Society in Water Colors exhibits about as many pic- 
tures as the other, but they are generally inferior, although 
worthy a high place in this department of art. There is one 
entitled " Forest of Dean," by Edward E. Warren, which would 
make the reputation of any landscape artist. The principal 
object is a beech tree, with the light coming rather behind than 
directly on one side, and so managed as to show the receding 
branches, with the clear sunlight appearing through the retir- 
ing foliage. This is a success of itself, but to follow the light 
on the trunk, and then to where it falls on the ground, and see 
how truly sunlight can be represented without strong contrast, 
makes this picture valuable as a subject of study. To say tech- 
nically how all this effect is produced would hardly be possible, 
and I doubt if the artist himself could detail the method. It 
seems rather felt than painted, and yet there is an abundance 
of color apparent when yon closely examine it. The same 



